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PREFACE. 


i|^N offering these pages to the public, my object 
jp has been to bring to their notice and specially 

to that of European scholars, some of the 
sublime sentiments and noble precepts which: 
hitherto lay hidden in the undiscovered Sanskrit 
Buddhist works of India. i 

The high principles propounded by Buddha,; 
Gautama or Sakya Sinha, which shaped the reli-. 
gion of most of the Asiatic nations, emanated from 
the doctrines and philosophy of the Indian 
Aryans. 


* Mr. R. C. Dutt, the translator of the Rig-Vedas, observed^ 
“The cardinal tenets of Buddhism, the doctrine of Nirudnai 
and the doctrine of .STama were directly derived from Hindu 
ideas and Hindu practices, and Buddhism was the offspring of 
Hinduism.” Buddhist Text Society’s Journal Vol. I. Pt. II. 
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jPREFACE. 


Buddhism flourished in India as a religion, 
and as a system of ethics, or philosophy, under 
the povserful kings of Magadha, and owing to its 
similarity with the religion and ethics of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads, became in the lapse 
of time assimilated and merged in the latter. 
It lost its character as a separate religion and 
regained its original niche in the many-sided and 
all-comprehensive structure of Aryan or Brdhmani- 
cal philosophy, just as its great teacher, Buddha, 
himself was admitted into the Hindu Pantheon 
as an incarnation of the Deity, the highest posi- 
tion to which a man can aspire.* 

Naturally enough, the same doctrine, propa- 
gated in the countries beyond Arjyavarta or India, 


* ‘‘It may, I think, be confidently affirmed that Vaishnavas 
and Saivas crept up softly to their rival and drew the vitality out 
of its body by close and friendly embraces, and that instead of 
the Buddhists being expelled from India, Buddhism gradually 
and quietly lost itself in Vaishnavism and Saivism.” 

Sir M. Williams' Buddhism p 170. 

‘‘Though the profession of Buddhism has for the most part 
passed away from the land of its birth, the mark of Gautama's 
sublime teaching is stamped ineffaceably upon modern Bribman- 
ism and the most characteristic habits and convictions of the 
Hindus are clearly due to the benign influence of Buddha’s pre- 
cepts Preface to Sir Edwin Arnold's “Light of Asia." 
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where the people had no definite religion of their 
own, took deep root, as a religion pure and simple, 
grew and fiourished extending its \vide branches 
and soothing shade to the farthest limits of Asia. 

It is a pity that most of the Buddhistic works 
on religion and philosophy did not survive the 
ravages of time and the bigotry of foreign con- 
querors in India. The colossal Buddhist-Sanskrit 
wotk Bodhi- Sat tva Avaddn Kalpalatd written by 
Kshemendra, the great Sanskrit poet of Kashmir, 
narrowly escaped a similar fate. It was lost in 
India, but has been recovered from “a monas- 
tery in Tibet by the enterprising scholar and tra- 
veller, Mr. Sarat Chandra Das. Kshemendra 
wrote 107 legends of the Bodki-Sativas in grace- 
ful Sanskrit verse, and his son Somendra wrote 
another tale to complete the auspicious number 
108.” * 

* Mr. R. C. Dutt, B. T. S. Journal Vol. I. Pt. II. 

My brother, J??'/ Sarat Chandra Das, c.i.e., gives the follow- 
ing account of the work, which is now being published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the Bibliotheca Indica Series : — 
“ I visited the ancient libraries of Sakya, Samye and Lhassa, 
which were filled with original Sanskrit woiks taken from India. 
The library of Sakya is a lofty four-storeyed stone building of 
great size, erected about the 12th century, a.d. It was here 
that the monumental work of Kshemendra, called “ Avadan 
Kalpalatd, was translated into Tibetan verse by the order of 
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Kshemendra, known for his learning, as 
“Vyisa-Ddsa” (follower of Vyisa) was born on 
mount Tripura, in Kashmir. His father’s name 
was Prakashendra. He studied under such tea- 
chers as Abhinava Gupta and Bhigavateicharyya 
Soma-Pida, He was the author of numerous 
works on history, philosophy, religion, romance> 
and a variety of other subjects. The names of 36 
of these have been discovered. # 

Though born and brought up as a Hindu, 
he held in veneration all that was sublime in the 
tenets of the different sects of the Vedic and Brah- 
manical religions, and of Buddhism as well, as 


Phags-pa, the grand hierarch who converted the Emperor 

Khublai to Buddhism As regards the Dalai Lama's 

library at Lhassa, it is considered the largest of all the libra- 
ries in Tibet. It was here that I obtained Kshemendra’s Avadan 
Kalpalatl” Ibid, 

* These are ; — 

5tT*r^, ^B!T-f^^re®T5r, %t=5-TT^T3t, =^ 1 ^ 

^r^r-rrrftsim, tsfittfst, 

^f^^grcTtr, rrmfatsi, ‘Life of 

Buddha ), i'f?t (Bodhisattv^vadin 

Kalpa Lat^), KTSTt?#, 

^Tw, ^r?p?rRr5t-tj,^K, tcn's- 

rr^fMsifa (Vetal Panchavinsati), ^trrt’e^, arfit-srat, 
irfWPRf 1 
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appears from his works, “Dasdvatdr Charita” (The 
Ten Incarnations), “ Muni-Mata-Mimansa,” and 
the present, “Avadin Kalpalatd.” 

He was undoubtedly a devout admirer of 
Buddha, whom he believed to be an incarnation 
of Vishnu and accorded a rank, superior to Brahmi 
and Indra : 

“ Him followed Brahma and the gods, 

Whom all the worlds adore.” 

Sri-Gupta, St. 15 p. 48. 

He effectually brought about a reconciliation 
between Brdhmanical religion and Buddhism, which, 
though not antagonistic in the main doctrine, shew- 
ed divergencies in external form, and ran counter 
to each other, during the ascendency of the 
Mcigadha kings. 

The “ Rdj-Tarangini ” of Kalhan Pandit, 
makes mention of Kshemendra’s historical work 
“ Rdjavali.” Kshemendra wrote his “ Samaya 
Matriki ” in the reign of king Ananta (25 Local 
Era) and his “ Dasdvatdr Charita ” in 41 L. E. 
when king Kalasha ruled in Kashmir.* 


The above account has been taken from the “ Viswa Kosha/’ 
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preface. 


I undertook to translate into English verse 
4 out of the io8 cantos of this colossal work, for 
the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India, 
edited by Sri Sarat Chandra Das and my object 
will be fulfilled if, in spite of the imperfect garb 
in which they have been put by me, the intrinsic 
beauty and sublimity of the sentiments contained 
in them, receive the attention they deserve, at the 
hands of indulgent readers, and induce abler 
scholars to take up the work of translating the 
whole of the book and thereby throw a flood of 
light on the religion and doctrines of Buddha. 

The story of Eka-Sringa «!: is based on the 
legend of Risyasringa of Valmiki-Rimayana, and 
romantically describes how a young man brought 
up by his father in the solitude of a forest from his 
birth, and ignorant of the fair sex, could not resist 
the impulse of love, owing to innate desires and 


* This legend has been translated into Japanese, by Mrs. 
Fujiye, a distinguished lady of Kioto, Japan, and published in the 
Journal of the Temperance Society of Kioto. The lady writes 
thus in the preface of her translation “I am very much 
interested to read this sweet and beautiful poem which is tran- 
slated by Nobin Chandra Das m.a., from an ancient Sanskrit 
Scripture and appeared in the Journal of the Buddhist Text 
Society of India. I translate this into Japanese poetry and let 
readers taste how sweet it is.” 
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habits of former lives. It strikingly illustrates the 
principle of transmigration of the soul, which is 
the key-note of the Buddhistic faith. 

The legend of Rukmavati illustrates the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice with a view to relieve the 
distress and save the life of others. 

The story of Jyotishka describes how he 
was saved from the womb of his dead mother by 
the miraculous power of Buddha, and how he re- 
nounced the world under the oppressive rule of 
Ajdt-Satru, king of Magadha. It teaches the effi- 
cacy of true faith and devotion. 

The legend of Sri-Gupta inculcates the sublime 
lesson of Forgiveness, and ahinsd which 

Sir Edwin Arnold puts as follows : 

“Kill not— for pity’s sake — and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way.” 

Light of Asia, B. vin. 

It narrates how Sri-Gupta, at the instigation 
of an anti-Buddhist, made a plot to poison Buddha 
by inviting him to a feast, and how the calm for- 
giveness and mercy of that Enlightened Being 
converted him into a devout follower ! 

“The Lord saved Sri-Gupta from spite and crime 
And shewed how mercy conquers e’en a foe ; 

And thus he taught Forgiveness’ rule sublime, 

To free his followers from the world and woe.” p. 59. 
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I offer my grateful thanks to the Rev'^d. A. 
Tomory, M. A., of the Free Church Institution, 
Calcutta, who most generously revised my transla- 
tion of the first two legends, and thereby encouraged 
me in the arduous task, which I had so rashly im- 
posed upon myself. 


Krishnaghar, ] 
i^th Febrtiary, /Spy.j 


Nobin Chandra Das. 
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EKA-SRINGA 


A BIRTH STORY OF BUDDHA, SAKYA SINHA. 


S ‘B^ V’N in the mind that’s free from fear, 
■^Hl Ardent desire has oft-times grown 
Out from habits of former births 
Luring the senses, to pleasure prone : 

The lotus flower thus burgeons forth 
From roots deep sunk in fertile mire, 
Attracting by her fragrance sweet 
The busy bees in humming quire. 


In days of yore the blessed one 
Resided in “the Banyan Grove” 

Of Sdkya’s city. Him around, 

The Bhikshus came and spoke in love 


Translated from the 65th canto of Kshemendra’s Avadan 


Kalpalat^, 
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3 . 

‘Now thou from earthly pleasures safe 
Art changed in mien and freed from care, 
Ev’n Yasodhara, in palace rich, 

Entranced stands at sight so fair. 

4 

Her beauteous limbs, with jewels decked, 
Tremble like ripples in the brook ; 
Holding in hand a dish of sweets 
E’er lovingly she courts thy look. 

5 

With downcast mind she knows no cheer 
But sighs for a glance of thy face ; 

She droops, as fades the lily flower 
When waning moon withdraws her grace.’ 

6 ' 

So spoke the monks ; great Buddha heard 
And thus bespake them with a smile ; 

His crimson lips and pearly teeth 
Adorned a face all free from guile : — 

r ■ 

Yasodhard not first to-day 

With charms doth captivate my heart ; 

So did she in her former life 

Lure me with cakes and Love’s sweet art. 

8 

Good king Kdsya in Kdsi town 
In olden times held royal sway. 

As with a goad subdued his foe. 

With fame as fair as lunar ray. 
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Vows he performed to get a son 
Only a girl to him was born, 

Her name Nalini : She alone 
Became the fruit of Plenty’s horn. 

ro 

So year by year the maid grew up, 

No brother or sister her youth did share ; 
At last the king sought council wise 
And to his friends told his despair 

11 

“My sovereignty, without an heir 
Is like a lofty widespread tree. 

Affording shelter unto all 

Yet worn and cankered inwardly. 

12 

“Nalini, my sole darling child, 

Is on the threshold of her youth : 

To wed her to a husband meet 
Would free me from my care and ruth. 

“For, who can keep his daughter long 
Or unburned hold a burning wick 
She causes her dear father care : 

'Tis better she be married quick. 

' 14 

“But she, born princess of this realm, 

A noble of it may not wed, 

And so unto some foreign land 
When Hymen bids she ’ll turn her head 


EKA-SHINGA 


15 

“Unless a kindly Fate cleci'ee 
That foreign prince shall hither come, 
And of my throne shall partner be 
And of my girl the mate become.” 

16 

There lives on Gangd’s sacred bank 
Sage Kdsyapa of royal blood, 

Lone in a peaceful hermitage 
Built just beside the rolling flood. 

17 

A thirsty hind drank in the stream 
And she became the mother proud, 

Of Kdsyapa’s saintly son. 

Renowned by the admiring crowd. 

18 

From day to day she gave him suck ; 
The hermit-father owned his son, 

Who from the one horn on his brow 
His name of Eka-sringa won. 

19 

The child grew up religiously 
To piety he was devote ; 

Little he cared for earth’s affairs 
His soul was free from every mote. 

20 

Him did king Kdsya wish to gain 
As husband for his daughter dear, 

For such a union would prevent 
Of his realm’s fall the dire fear. 
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21 

The ministers conferred a while 
Then to the king their counsel told ; 

It was to let his daughter roam 
At will, beside the hermit’s wold. 

22 

The king agreed, and with his leave 
The maid went to the wood to roam ; 

It was a brave exploit for her 
To seek the youth near to his home. 

23 

The black-eyed maiden in the wood 
Looked beautiful in frolic gay, 

Her lithesome form and grace excelled 
The creepers moved by Zephyr’s sway. 

24 

She culled the flowers and cha.sed the flies 
Her presence sweet did rouse the deer, 
The hermit’s son their flight did see 
And to discover the cause drew near. 

25 

He paused when first his eye.s did rest 
Upon the black-eyed maiden there, 

For in his woodland home till now 
He ne’er had seen a maiden fair. 

26 

And through him then her eyes did flash 
A current of celestial fire ; 

The poor boy did not understand 
The rushing feeling of desire. 
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But on her face he gazed and gazed 
And wondered what the fair might be, 

Was it a god or vision rare, 

That with these eyes he now did see ? 

28 

And she in turn at him but glanced, 

Then sank her head upon her chest, 

A rising blush crimsoned her cheek 
And shamed the necklace on her breast. 

29 

With love she quivered in every nerve 
And love-sweat moistened her blue-black hair. 
And her amorous bosom heaved and sank ; 
Then her bespake the hermit fair : — 

30 

“ O, hermit blest, if hermit thou be, 
Thrice-blest are those wood-roaming deer. 
That in thy favour live and bask 
And in thy presence know no fear. 

31 

‘‘ Thy beauty doth mankind refresh 
Even as a draught of nectar rare ; 

Compared to thee, ascetic looks 
Of other hermits dull appear. 

“ The smooth dark cluster of thy locks 
Set off with ferns and flowers gay. 

Looks like the peacock’s varied plumes 
Displayed at sight of cloud’s array. 
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“ The white beads^ hanging o’er , thy: breastsv; 
Which round appear like fruit of bael 
Enchant the leaping fawns : to charm 
The pure in heart they never fail. 

34 

A leafy zone of mtinja, f bright 
As sparks of sacrificial fire, 

Girdles thy waist and clings to thee% 

And with its clinging joy inspires. 

35 

“Oh, tell me, pray, where thou dost dwell ? 
There surely must be found great bliss, 

The lotus in thy foot* print springs 
Yellow and white for sunbeams to kiss." 

36 _ 

And as she heard, the maid perceived, 

Of love how witless the youth appeared ; 

So maiden’s shame she put aside 
And sweetly glanced at him, nor feared. 

37 

Then gently to the enraptured sage 
The princess spoke in accents coy : 

“ My hermitage is over there 
Come there with me and see my joy.” 

.38 

So said the maiden with a smile 
Tempting the youth to go her way ; 

Offered him cakes with camphor mixed 
Soothing as music at cool of day. 

* String of pearls thought to be a rosary, f A kind of grass. 
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39 

With honeyed cakes and amorous talk 
And lover’s lore which charms the ear, 
The princess by her wiles allured 
The hermit, artless as the deer. 

40 

“ Show me thy grove,” the hermit cried 
And closed his eyes in ecstacy, 

Feeling her arms around his neck, 
Enraptured with love’s rhapsody. 

41 

She led the way, he followed her 
Drawn by magnetic cords of Love : 

Into her chariot grand she climbed 
Inviting him with her to rove. 

42 

Seeing the horses he held back, 

For hornless stags they seemed to him ; 
And ’twere a crime for him, he thought, 
Hind-born, to whip and drive his kin. 

43 

He would not mount, so all alone 
The maiden homewards drove her pair. 
The loving youth in mind she bore 
And told her sire his story rare. 

44 

The king in council him bethought 
Of means to win the hermit young 
By guile, but not by force, for fear 
The hermit father’s wrath be stung. 
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45 

So he devised a floating stage 
Of boats decked like a hermitage, 

On which the lovely princess fair 
Might carry off her lover sage. 

46 

The while Eka-sringa’s father wise 
Observing his dear son neglect 
His sacred duties to perform, 

Thought Love to blame for this defect. 

47 

And asked him, “Son ! what ails thee, then T 
The youth replied with deep drawn sigh. 
Which gently shook like Zephyr’s breath 
The quivering twigs of plants close by : — 

' L 48 ifiC ' 

“Father, I saw in yonder grove 
By Gangd’s side, a hermit sure ; 

Whose face was like the spotless moon 
Whose eyes became my cynosure. 

49 

“His neck, and hands, and waist were girt 
With beads reflecting rainbow-hues. 

Why, father, is it that I lack 
Such ornaments that grace infuse ? 

50 

“The music of his loving voice 
Still vibrates in my inmost heart ; 

The hum of bees or cuckoo-note 
Compares not with his artless art, 
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51 

“The bark that round his graceful form* 

He wore, was white as Gangd’s foam ; 

My barky covering now doth seem 
Compared with it as black as loam. 

52 

“He pressed my cheek to his lotus-face 
And in his arms he me embraced ; 

His tender lips spoke passioned prayers, 

As I in his sweet clasp was laced. 

53 

“And ever since I’ve had no peace 
Nor shall, till I see him again ; 

Sweet balmy sleep from me repelled 
By thoughts of him I seek in vain. 

54 

‘‘For day and night nought else I see, 

But the outline of his face divine ; 

Nor can I think of sacred rites 
While for his absent form I pine.” 

55 

The wise old hermit understood 
That Love had claimed his only son, 

His round of meditation left 

.And thought on what could now be dope — 


* The hermit-boy, used to wear bark, took the silk dress of 
the princess to be fine bark. 
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56 

“ Alas, this youth born of a hind 
Has fall’n wounded by woman's eye ! 
Innocent he of snares and wiles, 

Has been trapped byawonian sly.” 

57 

His love-struck son he then addressed. 
And told the cause without alloVj 
That he had been oppressed in heart 
With love and lover’s seeming joy. 

58 

“It was no hermit-boy,” he said, 

“ But maiden fair that thee allured ; 

In her there lies the fang of love, 

Whose poisoned sting cannot be cured. 

59 

“ They who are struck by woman’s glance, 
And captured by her painted eye,* 

And thrilled with pleasure at her touch; 
Shall in this world’s dire prison die. 

60 

“For woman’s beauty, lightning-like; 
Corruscates with a dartgerous play, 

Over man’s miseries and pains 
Sheds fitful flash, then dies away 1 


* Refers to the custofifi of fainting the eye with black dye 
(anjan). 
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“ Woe unto him who cannot flee 
From woman, child of vanity, 

Mysterious elf of Ignorance, 

Bringer of ruin and insanity ! 

62 ' 

“ Happy are they who live in peace, 

In solitude, and suffer nought 
From darting glance of woman’s eye, 
With’’pain and peril ever fraught.” 

63 

In such a strain the father spake 
To free his son from Love’s strong chain ; 
But his fiery soul was kindled now 
With Beauty’s flame ; so words were vain. 

64 

And when, as was his wont, next day 
His sire to gather sticks was gone. 

The love-sick youth beheld the maid. 
Returning to her quest half- won. 

65 

The princess, with her train of maids 
Shining as creepers with blossoms gay. 
Beheld with joy the youthful sage 
Fair as cupid, on Love’s hey-day 1 

66 ■ 

With sweet red lips she then did speak, 
“Come to my hermitage’s shade. 

Where Kalpa trees with mellow fruit 
Do bend.” He followed, as she bade. 
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He saw the floating hermitage 
Of boats, o'er-hung with jewels bright, 
And golden foliage and flower, 

And entered in with great delight. 

68 

The floating grove him meanwhile bore 
To holy Kasi down the stream. 

As man, unknowing, is borne away 
By earthly thoughts that come in dream. 

69 

Thus to the Royal Court he came 
Adorned with jewels of wondrous size ; 
He fancied Heaven, by sages sung. 

Had come before his mortal eyes. 

/o 

The monarch then, rejoiced in heart. 
Bestowed the princess on the youth ; 

Her necklace trembled as she walked 
Round fire, plighting her bridal troth. 

71 

The nuptial fire with off rings burnt ; 

And with her gentle hand in his. 

The bridegroom thought he yet did stand 
Beside the sacred fire in bliss. 


* Practised his vows as an ascetic, still ignorant of wedded life. 
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The king with height of festive joy 
Honoured the son, who lingered still 
With him intent on vows, then took 
His bride back to his forest rill.* 

73 

The Mother Hind beheld her son 
Roam with his wife in wooded glade ; 
Endowed with speech by her hermit-mate, 

She asked him “whence did’st get this maid ?” 

74 

He bowed to her and fondly said : — 

“ This beauteous person is my friend, 

Whose friendship and sweet company 
Before the sacred fire I gained.” 

75 

The mother found the simple youth 
Still ignorant of wedded life ; 
fo where the hermit-matrons lived, 

She led her son and his fair wife. 

76 

The matrons thus addressed the youth : 

“ This is the partner of thy life, 

The sharer of thy pious vows.” 

And sn he knew her for his wife. 

77 

The hermit old then told his son 
The duties of the married life ; 

Advised by him the youth repaired 
To the king’s palace with his wife. 
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The old king placet! him on the throne, 
And sought for peace in solitude : 

The youthful sovereign ruled the land, 
Receiving tithes from chiefs subdued. 

79 

The pomp of regal power and wealth 
Stirred not the tenor of his mind ; 

But in old age he left the world. 

Leaving his family-cares behind.* 

80 

This Eka-sringa (the one-horned' am I, 
Yasodhara is Nalini, my wife ; 

Her charms surviving from former birth 
Grace even now my peaceful life. 

81 

Thus did his former life recite ; 

1 he Bhikshus heard in wonder and delight. 



Became a hermit in old age. 




RUKMAVATI 


A BIRTH STORY OF BUDDHA, SAKYA SINHA 


H Y halting tongue fails to declare 

Heroic deeds both great and fair, 
Of those whose lives relieve Earth’s woe. 
Whose wounds, like loHis, glory wear, t 


In times of yore Lord Budh proclaimed 
How men with him true peace might share 
He wandered’ mongst Kaivarta tribes. 
Thence did to solitude repair. 


* Translated from the 51st Pallava of Kshemendra’s Avad^n 
Kalpalatd. 

f Wounds resemble red lotus. The Goddess of prosperity is 
said to dwell on lotus flower* Pdartyr’s bloody wounds are glorious. 
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To adore and pay him homage due, 

Great Indra came, lord of the sky ; 

A radiant smile played o’er his face ; 

What secret doth beneath it lie ! 

4 

To wond'ring Indra, Budh declared 
The reason of that heavenly look : 

“ ’ Twas memory of former life, 

That of my face possession took. 

5 

‘‘ The sudden joy which flushed my mind 
Was due to reminiscence old,” 

So said the Lord, and then began 
The story of his life to unfold : — 

6 

“ Rukmavati, a noble dame. 

Lived in Utpalavati town ; 

Her poorer neighbours shared her wealth. 
For Mercy claimed her as her own. 

7 

“She saw one day a wretched hag, 
Through hunger desperate and wild. 

Glare eager, like a monster dire 
To tear and eat her new-born child. 

8 

‘‘ The dame was moved by pity sweet 
To stop the crime, and thus did speak : 

‘ Alas ! the love of self doth lead 
Man into sin when will is weak. 

3 . - ^ 
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9 

‘‘ ‘This frantic woman may not be 
E’en for a moment left alone ; 

Or else the infant will be killed 
And torn asunder skin from bone. 

10 

“ ‘And if I take the child with me, 

While home I swift for food do fly, 

The mother, half-dead even now. 

Will from starvation surely die.’ 

11 

“ One moment stood she in suspense, 
Uncertain still which way to go ; 

She fell into a trance, and found-i^ 

The way, to save the world from woe ! 

12 

“Then swift as thought, with glistening knife, 
She cut for food her rounded breast ; 
Unmoved she offered it to the hag 
Who lay by hunger still oppressed. 

13 

“The wretch ate it, and spared the child ; 
The fame of this devoted act 
Spread o’er the earth, and Indra came 
In Brahman’s guise to ask the fact : -- 

14 

“ ‘Fair lady ! when thou gav’st thy breast, 
Was aught unwilling then thy mind ?’ 

To him replied the noble dame, 

Who to weak flesh was wondrous kind ; 


* In the principle of self-sacrifice. 
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15 

“ ‘When I cut off my mature breast, 

My mind was then all free from doubt ; 
Now for this virtue let me be 
A man, and w’omanhood hence scout.’ 

16 

“ So spake the lady sweet and good, 

And in a moment ceased to be 
A woman mere, and was transformed 
Into a man, right fair to see ! 

17 

‘‘ Just at that time by Fate’s decree, 

The great king Utpalakshya died 
Without a son to fill his place : 

To choose a king the ministers tried. 

18 

“ As Rukmavdn, the new-formed youth, 
Possessed both gifts and graces great : 
And so on him did they bestow 
The rank and power of royal state. 

19 

“ This virtuous youth long ruled the state 
With power and great prosperity ; 

Time came at last for him to die, 

For no man lives to eternity. 

20 

“ His next life was as merchant’s son : 
Now Satyavara was his name ; 

Who for his inborn guilelessness 
And charity, was known to fame. 
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“ His pensive mind e’er dwelt upon 
Creation’s miserable lot ; 

E’en sufferings of helpless birds 
Did not escape his anxious thought. 

22 

‘‘ In penance then he cut himself, 

And on the burning ground he lay ; 
Around his bleeding frame did fly 
The carrion birds, on him to prey. 

23 

A savage bird flew down and perched 
Upon his head, and with bill stout 
Pecked at his right eye, and then tried 
To dig the ball completely out. 

24 

“ The youth unflinching lay in pain, 

In mind still resolute and firm. 

And calmly to the bird he said, 

‘ Eat, from me thou wilt get no harm. 

25 

“ ‘The frame of clay devoid of worth. 
Destined to perish when life is run, 

Is only worthy when it leaves 
Something of good for others done. 

26 

“ ‘This body vile which works but ill 
Is scarce for preservation fit, 

Attains its end, if sacrificed 
For wretched mortal’s benefit.’ 
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“ E’en as he spake, a flock of birds 
Rapacious settled on the corse, 
Completed quick their loathsome work 
And picked his bones without remorse. 

28, 29 

“In his next birth a Brahman’s son 
Was he, Satyavrata by name ; 

Learned, and celibate, and kind. 

Lived in the wood with spotless fame. 

30.31 

“ Like saintly souls, did he possess 
Wisdom and noble birth and love ; 

So he through thought and solitude 
In time his passions rose above. 

32 

“ He dwelt within a hermitage. 

Clear and sublime his soul did grow. 
Until at last a test supreme 
Unto his mind his faith did show. — 

33 

“ A tigress lay and moaned in pain 
Expecting soon the birth of young : 
The saint resolved to give his life 
To sav6 the cubs from being wrung. 

34 

“ To give their mother timely food. 
The holy man quite fit to die. 

Prepared to be the tigress’ prey 
By love of creatures lifted high. 
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“ In seven days her cubs were born, 
The pain set up a thirst severe ; 

To quench the same she thought to kill 
Her offspring young that lay quite near. 

36 

“ The saint perceived the struggle keen 
Between the love of cubs and self 
Proceeding in the tigress’ mind, 

And said, holding his life as pelf ; — 

37 

“ ‘Alas ! that this poor thirsty beast 
Should wish her new born cubs to slay, 
Thus selfishly to save herself 
And with their blood her thirst allay ! 

38 

“ ‘For pain does breed such selfishness 
As otherwise we should eschew, 

And even bonds of motherhood 

Are snapped by anguish sharp and new. 

39 

“ ‘But ’t were a sin that she should eat 
Her offspring young ; so I betime 
Will offer my body, to slake 
Her thirst and save her soul from crime. 

40 

“ ‘For fame immortal them awaits 
Who freely give their bodies up 
For others, and despise the flesh, 

Which drops like dew from lotus-cup.’ 
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41 

“ Of pointed wood a dirk he made 
And pierced his sacred throat and thence 
The blood did rush, while he himself 
Fell prone the tigress’ thirst to quench. 

42 

“ The mind of one who is truly great, 
Made soft and pure by mercy’s flow, 

Still graceful by relieving pain. 

Stands not aloof at sight of woe. 

43 

“ And so he was the tigress’ prey — 

For soon she tore his body bare ; 

Her claws’ gashes blazoned, as it were, 
The noble victim’s glory rare ! * 

44 

“ Like Mercy incarnate, unmoved 
He bore the tigress’ wounds severe, 

As Love and Forbearance endure 
Faults ; or Faith, practices austere, t 

45 

“ Under the tigress’ weight and claws 
His body soon faded away. 

And with the hair that stood erect 
Looked like the moon with shooting ray ! 


* The bloody gashes on Ms body are likened to heraldic em- 
blazonments or inscriptions, or record of the great exploit, 
t Practice of austerities is possible when one’s faith is strong. 
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46 _ 

“ He calmly viewed the tigress, mad 
With drink of blood from out his breast ; 

His soul then mused on next sojourn, 

And took at throat, a moment’s rest. ^ 

47 

“ The tigress then moved him around 
Bashfully glanced as in carouse. 

And thrilled delight into his heart 
As if she wished to be his spouse. t 

48 

“ Self-possession unflinching e’er, 

A mind bent on relieving woe. 

And fame which flows like virtue’s stream, 
Mark out the pious here below. 

49 

“ Soon all of him had disappeared. 

But not until the earth had quaked 
As if in fear, when this great soul 
Passed into sleep, a while unwaked. 

50 

“ And then he came again as Jin' 

For merit of his former strife. 

And cruel death which he endured ; 

Thus Satyavrat received new life.” 

And thus the sage concluded then 
“ This was the reason of my smile. 

For I remembered former lives ; ” 

And Indra admiring gazed the while. 

* It is believed that the soul passes by the throat into the brain 
before its final exit from the body. 

t The movements of the tigress after she was satiated with his 
bood, delighted him, by consciousness of his having done his duty. 


JYOTISHKA.* 

HE evil which o’ertakes the pious, 
Brings blessings in its train ; 
And bliss forebodes to wicked folks 
The sure approach of pain. — 

The midnight gloom displays the ray 
Of light-emitting bowers, t 
And day which gladdens Nature’s face, 
The owl’s eye-sight o’erpowers. 

2 

In Rijgriha, the famous town, 

Where Bimbisara reigned, J 
One Subhadra lived, and by thrift 
A happy living gained. 


* Translated from Kshemendra’s Avad^n Kalpalatd, Canto IX. 

t Luminiferous creepers, known to Sanskrit poets as Osadhi 
or Jyotirlatd^ shine to better advantage when the night is dark. 

I Vidmisdra is called Bimbisdra in the Vdyu Purdn, and is 
the same king of Rdjgriha (in Magadha) in whose reign Gautama 
Buddha was born in Kapilavdstu, and his son Ajdtsatru is the 
powerful king, in the eighth year of whose reign, Gautama died. 

R, C. Dutt’s Ancient India. 
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To all philosophy a foe, 

He loved, by folly led. 

The Kshapans, who with priestly craft 
The country had o’erspread. 

4 

His wife, Satyavati by name. 

In time did pregnant grow. 

And looked as flush as orient sky 
With rising moon a-glow. 

Lord Buddha, then in Kalandak 
Lived in a lonely wood. 

One day to Subhadra he came 
To ask for mouthful food. 

6 ^ T 

Subhadra and his goodly wife 
With reverence him adored ; 

To tell the future of the child 
Unborn, they him implored. 

■■ ■ - ^ 

“ Your son,” he said, “ will prosper here, 
And gain heavenly power. 

And follow in my path to attain 
Salvation’s happy hour.” 


* Kshapan or Kshapanak is a term applied to Brdhman priests 
by Buddhists. 
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8 

So said the Lord and went his way 
Towards his lonely wood ; 

Just then Bhurik, a Kshapanak, 

Walked to the door and stood. 

9 

Subhadra then expressed to him 
All that the Lord had said, 

The Kshapan heard with feigned distrust, 
And grew with envy mad. 

10 

Versed in astrology, he viewed 
The starry spheres o’erhead, 

And in his mind he found as true 
What Lord, the Budh had said. 

11 

Then thus he thought within himself 
“ All that Budh said was true ; 

What else of truth can I divine 
His wisdom to undo 

12 . 

“ Should I by word of mine confirm 
His power and teachings wise. 

The Kshapans will lose people’s love 
And Sramanas will rise.” ^ 

■ 13 

Reflecting thus in mind he spoke 
Through jealousy and spite ; 

“ What the arch-pretender said 
Is myth and false outright. 

* Buddhist monks. 
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“ How can a man attain on earth 
Power and bliss divine? 

It may be, he will wander forth 
A wretched life to pine. 

15 

“ One who is struck by penury, 

To help whom none would care, 

Becomes a beggar all his life, 

A Srammis lot to share. 

16 

“ O master of the house, I see 
If thou hast faith in me, 

The child, if born, will surely be 
A source of woe to thee.” 

17 

The Kshapanak then went away ; 
Subhadra, left in gloom 

Be-thought of ways to kill the child 
Still in its mother’s womb. 

18 

When drugs used for the end desired, 
Were found to be in vain. 

To person pressure was applied, — 

The mother died in pain. 

19 , 

The wretched husband took the corpse 
To Sitdvan to burn ; 

The Kshapanaks were greatly pleased 
The evil news to learn. 
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20 

“ Ah,” they cried, '' what the sage foretold , 
Has truly come to pass ; 

The quick’ning of the ill-starred child 
Has killed the dame, alas ! 

21 

“ Is this the child’s power divine, 

And this, his bliss on earth ? 

A vvanderer’s life ended here 
In death, before hisTirth !” 

22 

Thus they spoke in jest and glee. 

The rumour spread like fire ; 

A mighty crowd assembled round 
The dame’s funeral pyre. 

23 

Buddha, by all the world adored, 

To alPcreation kind, 

Saw with a smile all that had passed, 

And thus thought in his mind — 

24 

“Ah, how the guile of wicked men 
Puts out the inward ray 

In simple folks and makes them blind, 

As clouds o’ercast the day. 

. 25 

“The Kshapans with pretensions bold 
To shun all ills betime, 

Have led the foolish man astray 
And plunged him into crime.” 
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26 

So thought the Lord, by pity moved, 
And with hxs B Aiks ku-tvmn, * 
Hastened to where on dismal pile 
The lady’s corpse was lain. 

27 

The great king Bimbisara heard 
The Lord’s arrival there. 

And followed by his ministers 
Did to the place repair. 

28 

When lo, a child on lotus borne 
Bright as the orient sun 
Came bursting forth the corpse’s womb. 
With blazing fire o’errun. 

29 

When none did dare to take the babe 
From out the rising flame, 

There rose from all the crowd around 
A doleful cry of shame. 

30 

One Jivaka, a valiant knight 
By SngatoHs command t 
Sprang forth, and rushed into the flame 
And held the child in hand. 


* Crowd of ascetics who followed Buddha, 
t Suga ia^ ThatMgata^ Jina are appellations of Buddha, 
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At the calm and all-soothing sight 
Of for the while, 

The fire had cooled like sandal-paste 
E’en on the horrid pile. 

32 

At sight of child alive and fresh 
Amid the burning flame, 

The Kshapanaks were mute as death 
And stood aloof in shame. 

33 

To Subhadra who still remained 
Lost in amazement wild. 

The Lord who brings relief to all 
Thus spake, “ Take this, your child.” 

34 

Subhadra still stood in suspense 
Uncertain what to do, 

Looked at the face of the Kshapans 
To know their biddings too. 

35 

“This child, of funeral fire born. 

Thou take not home”, they cried, 

“ That house is doomed to utter ruin 
Where this elf shall reside.” 


* Rudd;jr flame is compared with red sandal-paste. 
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36 

The foolish man thus led astray 
Declined to take the boy ; 

The king obeyed the Lord’s command 
And took the child with joy. . 

37 

Bright as a star the child came forth 
From out the fiery light ; 

The Lord himself gave him the name 
Of Jyotishka, “the Bright.” 

38 

in the king’s palace he grew up ; 

And in the course of time, 

His uncle on maternal side 
Came home from foreign clime. 

39 

His sister’s fate and nephew’s birth 
He learnt with grief profound ; • 

To Subhadra in rage he turned, 

With crime he charged him round. 

40 

“ By faith in Kshapanaks,” he cried, 
“O knave, what hast thou done ? 

Hast murdered thy dear loving wife, 
And hast forsook thy son ! 

41 

“ A fool with no sense of his own 
Like goblin, laughing though. 

By others’ incantations led. 

Does mischief as a foe. 
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“ If thou, from palace, takest not 
Forthwith the child that’s thine, . 
For murder dost thou run the risk 
Of forfeiture and fine.”* 

43 

By rebuke taken thus aback. 

And brought to sense by fear, 
Subhadra took his boy straight home ; 
The king rejoiced to hear. 

44 

Subhadra died in course of time ; 

And Jyoti.shka, his son 
Grew rich in wealth and rose in power 
Like as the noon-tide sun. 

^ 45 

He spent his wealth in charity, 
Devoted all his mind 
To Btiddha, Dharma 'An^ Sangha, + 

So dear to human kind. 


* It would appear that under the Buddhistic rule, capital 
sentence was not resorted to, in cases of murder,, under the well- - 
known principle of The original sloka stands thus ; 

sf i?{ gcUT 

eft II 

t The Buddhistic triad. Buddha is supreme enlightenment. 
Dharma IS practice of virtue is the congregation of 

ecclesiastics. Some scholars are of opinion that Sangha repre- 
sent actual creative power derivin^lf its origin from the' union of the 
tsstiiCQ oi Buddha Dharma, . ’ 

5 
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46 

His aim of life iras to attain 
Piety and virtue pure ; 

He gave rich stores of precious things 
To BhiksJms, ever poor. 

47 , 

Prosperity from gods on high 
Unto his home- did flow, . 

As streams descend from snowy peaks 
Into the sea below. 

48 

And e’en the Lprd before whose eye 
Both grass and gold are one, 

Deigned from him presents to accept 
By his devotion won. 

49 . 

By virtue and piety he gained 
Of cloth divine, a pair.is^ ■ 

Which for its milk-white purityf 
Might with his fame compare. 

50 

The cloth wet after bath, one day 
To dry in sun was spread, 

When it was wafted by the wind 
Just o’er the monarch’s head. 


• fie got a pair of cloth of celestial make, 
t In Sanscrit poetry, fame is described as white and pure (Vide 
St. 8, p. 2. &69, p. 38). 
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51 

The king admiring stood at sight 
Of cloth so: nicely made ; , j- 

Its heavenly splendour served to throw 
His wardrobe into shade. . 

52 

The monarch with his presence, graced 
Jyotishka’s stately home ; 

It looked like heaven, here below 
With glitt’ring spire and dome 

• -53 

The virtuous king in after time 
Was murdered by his son, 

Ajdt-satru, who mad with greed, 

Usurped his father’s crown. «= ■ 

- . 54 . 

His tragic death untimely closed 
His blessed golden reign. 

The prince now ruled and brought around 
Impiety’s evil train. 

■ 55 . 

The matchless wealth of Jyotishka • 

He viewed with jealousy, 

And thus addressed that worthy man, — ; 
“My father fostered thee : 


* We get a historical fact here that Ajat-satru caused the 
death of his father, Bimbis^ra, and ascended the throne of Magadha, 
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“Thou art my brother thus by law 
So share thy wealth with me ; 

Or else to get my lawful rights 
To fight I challenge thee.” 

57 

Jyotishka thus addressed by him, 

With guile and mischief fraught, 

Gave up to him his house and all, 

And elsew.here refuge sought. 

58 

Prosperity, so blest and bright, 

Chose after him to run, 

With all her bounteous store and train, 
As light doth follow sun. 

59 

She shunned the king and followed still 
Jyotishka’s humble life, 

Though thrice forsaken, in her love 
Like a devoted wife. 

60 

The king’s rapacity and crime 
O’erspread the country round ; 

Jyotishka thus thought in his mind 
With pain and grief profound 

61 

“A gracious king, as father kind. 

To all his people dear. 

Now dwells in memory alone, 

On sinful earth so rare ! 
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62 

“ Oh, for the king whose. rule benign 
Makes nightly sleep secure, 

On whom the people may rely ' 

As on their father, sure ! 

b3 

“The rich abound as rank as.reeds, 
Like gems, the wise are few ; 

Rarer than nectar is the man 

Whose heart is pure and true. , 

64 

“ How few are they whose noble souls 
Are free from vanity, 

Untouched by guile, sincere and just. 
From earthly folly free. 

: . :\65 

“ The prince by greed and malice led, 
Does revel now in crime ; . 

Wicked Aaz/f, through people’s sin, 

Has come before his time 

66 

“ That glorious king is now no more. 
The friendly sun is set ! 

His son now reigns in gloom supjreme, 
With all its. ills beset. 


* Kali is the fourth period or of world’s when people 
become wicked. * 
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“ The wicked, oft-times, serve as friends, 
To good men, dead and gone, 

By setting off their pious deeds, 

Against acts of their own. 

68 

“ So must I leave this world for good, 

In such a monarch s reign, 

Where he and evil times combine, 

Life is a source of pain. 

69 • 

“ When virtuous king rules on the earth, 
Men live a blameless life ; 

Then merit thrives ; and faith and love 
Ennoble household, wife ; 

Then wealth and fortune fairly earned. 
And fame like moon-beam pure. 

Make people happy and content 
From peril e’er secure. 


70 

‘‘ And then Religion’s glorious tree 
Grows and o’erspreads the land. 
Unshaken by oppression’s blast, ^ 
U ntouched by tyrants’ hand ; 

’Tis nourished by a nation’s wealth 
And faith without alloy ; 

Yields virtue, piety, as its fruits 
‘ For people to enjoy. 
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71 

''Kali, as youthful tyrant dire,' 

Let loose his evil, train ; , 

Revolt, unrest and funeral fire 

Have marked his wicked reign. . 

' 72 

“Man’s mind is dull, and love is faint. 
Happiness, past her youth ; 

For me no pleasures of the earth - 
Have relish aught in sooth. 

' ' ’ 73' ■ 

“Riches and land, house and attire, 

And servants, children, wife, 

Like maladies which know no cure 
Do cling to man through life. 

:74 

“ Wherever Riches sheds on man, 

Her fitful summer-ray, ■ 

There burns the fire of quenchless thirst 
Consuming life away ! • 

. . . 75 

‘‘The life-long flow of earthly wealth, 
Like ocean’s briny store, ‘ 

Can scarce assuage the thirst of man— - 
Ambition knows no shore. ■ 

.. ' 7,6 ',; 

“Could plenty stop the discontent 
Which haunts the rich on earth, 

Man would not come to life again 
Through pain of frequent birth. 
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“Away with wealth, the fertile cause 
Of discord, fight and woe ! 

Farewell, false pride and favour low 
Which princes can bestow ! 

Away enjoyment and its want, 

That are with perils rife ! , , 

’Tis best for man, in evil times, 

To lead a recluse life. 

7 « 

“Good company’s ray does scarcely gleam, 
In gloomy times of sin, 

The pious then seek rest and peace 
In solitude unseen.” 

79 

J yotishka then renounced the world, 
Reflecting thus in mind ; 

Misfortunes open wisdom’s eye 
While they confound the hind. 

80 

He gave up all, and followed Budh 
Salvation to attain. 

For one who’s tied by Lucre’s chains • 
Seeks happiness in vain. 

81 

So when a drake in Minas’ lake^s^ 

Longs for to live and swim. 

The nether earth, with muddy pools, , 
Has charms no more for him. 


* Lake Mansarowara, north of the Himalayas, the ahode of the 
gods. 
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82 

When pleasure’s fiery thirst is choked 
With folly’s blinding smoke, 

And when contentment’s nectar soothes 
The souls of peaceful folk ; 

Then Fortune with her drink and mirth 
And fair one’s flitting charm, 

To those retired and happy few 
Can do nor good nor harm. 

83 

Unwearied, with the Lord as guide, 

He walked life’s journey through, 

And so he led a wanderer’s life 
In quest of quietude true. 

84 

Enlightenment he thus obtained 
As Bodhisattwa ^ wise 
The Bhikshus saw and asked the Lord, 
Who thus to them replies : — 

85 

“Man reaps the inevitable fruits 
Of actions of his own, — 

The deeds which in his former births 
As potent seeds were sown. 


* One, whose soul has become enlightened and purified by 
practice of virtue. Buddha<*hood is the last stage of enlightened 
existence. 


6 
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“When Bandhuman held royal sway 
In Bandhumati town, 

There lived a man named Anangan 
Of great wealth and renown. 

87 

A preacher of enlightened mind 
Once to that city came 

For sake of virtuous people there, 
Bipasyi was his name. 

88 

“The sage was followed by Bkikskus 
Thousands, three score and two, 

Anangan welcomed him with joy 
And bowed with reverence due. 

89 

“ Three months he entertained the sage 
With all his means and might ; 

The king invited him as well 
With reverence and delight. 

90 

“ The worthy citizen and the king 
Each with the other vied 

In honouring the guest with treat 
To suit their wealth and pride. 

91 

“ With jewelled umbrella and flags 
And elephants arrayed 

The king adored the saintly guest, 
Anangan saw dismayed. 
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92 

Great Indra saw and pitied him 
And from his heavenly store, 

Bestowed on him enormous wealth, 

The to adore. 

93 

Anangan then adored the Lord 
With riches thus obtained. 

Eclipsed the bounty of the king, 

And lasting fame attained. 

94 

With flowers, perfumes, and precious gems 
Resplendent as the sun 
And moon in full, and kalpa fruits,* 

He adored the Blessed one, 

Whom Indrcts queen devoutly fanned 
With chdmars gently swayed, t 
He put, by such devotion rare, 

The king’s display to shade. 

95 

By faith unflinching in the saint 
He purity did gain. 

And in Jyotishka, bright as sun. 

Has come to life again. 

And so from earthly turmoils free 
He moves at last in peace with me.” 


* Kalpa-it^'^ di Paradise which yields fruits according to the 
desire of the gods or the pious. 

t The hair of the tail of chamari deer (Y^k) is used in fanning 
kings and great personages. 




JYOTISHKA 


So said Jina, whose wisdom pure 
Has lit the world, all through, 
And thus he taught his followers 
Devotion’s value, true. 





SRI-GUPTA* 

A MIRACLE OF BUDDHA, SAKYA SINHA. 


1 

HE pious with compassion melt 
E’en for one that has wrought them harm ; 
Their coolness soothes the heat of spite, 

Their calm doth cruelty disarm. 

2 

There lived in Rdj-gir glorious town 
Sri-Gupt’ in times of yore, 

Whose hoard of treasure justly vied 
With Mammon’s t boundless store. 

3 

For virtue little would he care 
By riches puffed, and vain. 

Oppressed the pious and viewed the good 
With rancour and disdain. 


* Translated from Ksheinendra’s Avad^n Kalpalatd, canto 8th. 
t The wealth-god Kuverais the Indian Mammon, 
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For Fortune showers her smiles on men 
Who are crooked, hard and fell 

And hollow, sounding like conc/i-sheWs, 
Wherein she loves to dwell.* 

5 

A wicked Kshapanak, his kin 
A libertine at best, 

Once came to him and recklessly 
In secret him addrest ; — 

6 

“Budh, claiming worship from the world, 
As omniscient renowned, 

Now dwells on Gj'idhra-kiUa hillt 
With BhikskttAxosl around. 

7 

“No power nor merit, aught for good, 
Can one discern in him ; 

The mob has raised him to the skies 
And praised as lord supreme ! 


* This refers to the legfend that Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
arose out of the ocean, which abounds in shells and pearls. Conch- 
shells are used as’ trumpets. 

t Gridhra-kuta {Vulture Peak) is one of the 5 hills, which 
surrounded R^ij-griha in Magadh (Beh^r). The Chinese traveller 
Fa-Hian states that “ the 5 hills formed a girdle like the walls of 
a town.’^ According to Tumour, the Pali annals of Ceylon describe 
them as Gijjha-kuto, Isigili, Webh^ro (Baibhdr), Pdnd^wo and 
Wepullo (Vipula Giri of the Mah^ Bharat). Cunningham’s An- 
cient Geo. India, p, 463. 
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8 

“He e’er repeats what others said, 
And judgment he doth lack, 

As one who treads the public road 
Afraid to miss the track ! 

9 

‘‘His penances and v'ows are traps 
To draw the good astray : — 

The crane stands silent on one leg 
To assure his finny prey ! 

10 

“So let us now expose his wile 
That charms and leads away 

A foe-man ev’n, unused to guile, 
The dupe of earth and clay.” 

11 

Sri-Gupt’ by fate and karma Ied,«! 
His evil counsel heard ; 

And to commit a dreadful crime. 
His reckless heart was stirred. 

12 

A secret pit he dug and filled 
With burning coal and wood ; 

And to invite the lord he went, 

To a treat of poisoned food. 


* The act-law of previous birthsy which regulates man’s affairs 
in his present life (Vide Jyotishka, st. 85 p. 41,) 
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The Lord, whose omniscient eye 
Saw through the deepest guile, 

Accepts the invitation Lvlse, 

And pities with a smile. 

14 

The fire and poison sorely grieved 
Sri-Gupta’s goodly spouse ; 

The husband feared she might betray, 
And shut her in the house. 

15 

Great Budh who knew all that was meant 
Left for Sri-Gupta’s door ; 

Him followed Brahma and the gods. 
Whom all the worlds adore. 

16 

Meanwhile Sri-Gupta’s fiendish plan 
Soon spread all o’er the town — 

For crime will out, despite one’s care 
To hide and keep it down. 

17 

A follower then approached the Lord, 

Fell prostrate at his feet. 

Sore frightened at the murd’rous plot. 

And spoke in accents sweet : 

18 

‘‘Do thou, O Blessed, shun this man 
So falsely meek, and dire. 

Who deeply plots against thy life 
With poisoned food and fire. 
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19 

“For who can trust a wicked man 
Though looking fair and true ? — 

A razor fine with shining blade 
Still cuts the entrails through ! 

20 

“The wicked hardly bear to hear, 

The praise of pious folks ; 

What charms the good, doth pain the vile. 
Whose malice it provokes. 

21 

“If thou, whose effluent rays have oped 
Creation’s lotus-eyes,«& 

Dost fall, to this Rdhu, a prey, t 
Eternal gloom will arise!” 

22 . 

The Lord heard this with least concern 
And thus replied with smile, 

Its ray serene dispelled the fear 
Of murder, dark and vile : — 

23 

“In burning flame, or poisoned food 
Is aught for me to fear ? 

E’en crime can do no harm to those 
Whose minds no malice bear. 


* Buddha is compared to the sun, whose rays light the world, 
and open the petals of the lotus flower. 

t Sri-Gupta who plotted against Buddha’s life is compared to 
Rdhu (the shadow) which is said to swallow up the sun and cause 
an eclipse. 


7 
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24 

“Can fire, or venom injure him 
Whose calm dispassionate mind, 

By meditation mollified. 

Is e’er to creation kind ? 

25 

“On spiteful folks ambrosia sweet 
May work as venom dire, 

And flower on them as thunder act 
Or sandal-paste, as fire 1 

26 

“And e’en a Bodhi-sattva, true 
Though born in bestial frame, 

To save by love, and kind to all. 

Is e’er secure from flame. 

27 

“Kalingds king in olden time 
Impelled by hunter’s greed 

Set fire to woods in Khanda-Dvip 
To catch the antelope breed. 

28 

“A partridge young was grieved to see 
The burning of the wood ; 

And gaining ^^Bodk" through pity great 
Unhurt, the flames withstood.* 


* He attained the virtue Bodhi-sattva (enlightened) The 
fire ceased near him, after burning the rest of the forest. Bodh is 
the attribute or essence of 
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“So one whose soul is free from spite 
Has nought in earth to fear ; 

The wond’rous power of ‘’'Sattvd' wise 
Be pleased once more to hear : — 

30 

“In season of a dreadful drought 
Which scorched a hermit’s wold, 

There lived a hare, Bodkisat-horn 
Generous, wise and old. 

31 

“He found the hermit, about to die 
With hunger sore opprest. 

And in his mind as firm as rock, 

In pity him addrest : — 

32 

“ ‘Do thou, O Sire, feed on my flesh 
And save thy body pure. 

For then it will enable thee 
To practise virtue sure.’ 

33 

“So said the hare and threw himself 
Into the glowing fire 

Despite the hermit’s anxious care 
To stop the venture dire ! 

34 

“His wondrous oi “sdtivic” will 

The spreading fire did stay, 

And turned the wood into a lake 
With smiling lilies gay. 

19fi37 
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35 

“He rested on a lotus blue, 

His form refulgent grew ; 

Adored by sages, all around, 

He taught Budh’s tenets true. 

36 

“No fire can burn nor venom touch 
The Sattv' oj Bodhi pure.” — 

So said the Lord and walked his way 
Unto Sri-Gupta’s door. 

37 

Soon as he stepped the threshold o’er. 
The scene all changed, and lo. 

The fire-pit turned into a pool. 

With lotus red a-glow ! 

38 

Sri-Gupta saw the Lord enthroned 
On lotus-blossoms gay ; 

His mind cleared at the sight, he knelt 
And thus began to pray : — 

39 

“Forgive, O lord, this wretch, whose life 
Ev’n now with sin runs o’er. 

He that is lost in folly’s gloom 
Doth need thy pity more. 

40 

“By evil nature drawn astray 
No hope is there for me ; 

Salvation ne’er can I attain 
Except by grace of thee. 
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“A dainty dish with poison mixed 
I did design for thee ; 

That poison in repentence’ shape 
Now turns and tortures me.” 

42 

With heart so sad, and tearful eyes 
He wept, and suppliant prayed ; 

Kind Budh, w’ith Bhikshtis him around. 
Thus pitied him and said : — 

43 

“Weep not, good friend, nor think that we 
Are hostile e’er to thee ; 

No poison injures pious men 
From malice- poison free.* 

44 

“King Brahma Dutt in olden time 
Ruled in Benares town ; 

His queen, Anupamd, for grace 
Obtained a wide renown. 

45 

“Once in the royal park, there crowed 
A peacock in his pride ; 

The queen from palace heard his voice 
That echoed far and wide. 

46 

“The sound like that of woodland reed 
Did fill her heart with glee ; 

And curious, she asked her lord. 

What music it might be. 

* Poison of ill-feeling. 
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“ ‘A pretty peacock’, said the king, 

‘There sings in yonder grove ; 

His clear resounding voice, you hear 
From o’er a league, my love.’ 

48 

“To shew to her the pretty bird 
The queen entreats her lord ; 

The king yields to her pressure sweet, 
With many a loving word. 

49 

“ *^his bird of varied plumes’, he said, 
Tis hard to catch and see, 

Still for thy sake. I’ll try my best 
To bring it home to thee.’ 

50 

‘The king’s command spread o’er the land 
Unnumbered hunters hied 

With traps and rods ; to catch the bird 
Alive or dead, they tried. 

51 

“ One, held in thraldom by his wife 
Enchained with strong love-ties. 

Doth oft commit the grossest wrong, 

And hardly trust his eyes. 

52 

“Uxorious men by wives held low 
As footstools, oft resign 

Their honor, fame, and common sense. 

At blind-fold Cupid’s shrine. 
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“The nets and traps, by hunters spread 
At ev^ery step were torn 

Or shunned by that proud peacock-chief, 
With wondrous powers born. 

54 

“ The hunters tried with all their might 
But failed to catch the bird ; 

The peacock saw their wretched plight, 
And was by pity stirred. 

55 

“ ‘Ah, these poor hunters that have failed. 
To seize and capture me, 

Are sore afraid of their king’s wrath,’ — 
So thought the bird, still free. 

56 

“ The peacock then consoled his foe, ^ 
And flew to palace gate. 

And followed slow the anxious king 
Into the harem straight. 

57 

“The gentle bird lived there for long 
Loved by the royal pair. 

And as a beauteous faithful pet, 

Was served and fed with care. 

58 

“Oft in the emerald-tower he danced 
In pride of cloud-like blue. 

His charming variegated plumes. 
Displayed the rain-bow-hue ! 


* The hunters, who wanteti to seize him dead or alive, 
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“And when the king in greed of power 
Marched out to foreign lands, 

He placed the bird— his favourite charge 
In fair Anupam’s hands. 

60 

“The queen in absence of her lord, 

In youth and beauty’s pride 

Forgot her virtue, faith and self, 
O’erpowered by passion’s tide. 

61 

“In Cupid’s fight with Faith, she fell 
To youthful Love a prey ; 

Fair Modesty, a woman’s pride, 

Took fright and fled away. 

62 

“How fickle, full of mischief, wild 
Is fair-eyed maiden’s glance ! 

Her dark long eyes which reach the ear, 
Look guilefully askance. 

63 

“The world, like ocean full of sharks, 

Is play-ground to the fair. 

Her charms infatuate the man 
And poison unaware. 

64 

“Her mind more tender than a bud. 

More crooked than a saw, — 

Its nature, who can understand.^ 

1 1 strikes the good with awe, 
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“Whoe’er resigns himself in love 
To erring faithless wife, 

Doth swallow, witless, as it were 
A cold fine-bladed knife ! 

66 

“The faithful bird, endowed with speech 
In palace used to stay ; 

He proved an eye-sore to the Queen, 

An obstacle in her way, 

67 

“ ‘This bird will tell the king my tale 
And then I’m doomed for e’er : 

O ! what a fall is this in me !’ -- 
She thought in dire despair. 

68 

“ ‘The peacock full of sense, and wise 
Knows all that happened here ; 

Now that I’ve sinned, e’en life-less things 
O’erpower me with fear !’ — 

69 

“So thought the queen, and poisoned food 
She mixed to kill the bird ; 

Is aught which women cannot do 
By evil passions stirred ? 

70 

“The bird ate it ; the poison dire 
Caused him no harm nor ill ; 

It raised the splendour of his plumes. 

The hues grew deeper still ! 

8 
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71 

“The bird was safe ; remorse, and fear 
Lest he disclose her crime 

Preyed on her mind ; and so she drooped, 
And died before her time. 

72 

“The deadly venom wrought no harm 
To the honest bird so good ; 

The purity of pious souls 
Unpoisons pois’ nous food ! 

73 

“True poisons causing death and ill 
Are passion, folly, spite ; 

Buddha, and Sangh, Dharma and truth 
Yield nectar, life and light. 

74 

“True poisons arise from folly’s sea, t 

The passion-snakes beget them too ; J 

The wild of spite yields poisons dire ; § 

Whence else arise such poisons true ? 


* FzWe foot notes to St. 74. 

t Poison is said to have arisen from the Ocean, when it was ex- 
cessively churned by the Devas (gods) and Asums at the mandate 
of Siva, The direst poison is that which arises from the ocean of 
folly {moha) or worldliness with its ignorance. 

J The direst poison is also that which emanates from the 
passions, compared to venomous serpents. 

§ The direst poisonous drugs are those which grow in the 
wilderness of spite or ill feelings. 
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“Sri-Gupta had made a fiery pit 
E’en so in former life, 

On mischief bent ; that pit was born 
To punish him as wife.” « 

76 

So said the Blest by mercy moved 
And looked Sri-Gupta in the face ; 

The glance lit up his inmost soul 
Diffusing unspeakable grace ! 

77 

Sri-Gupta saw the happy light 
By this communion with Jiti , 

And thought of three-fold refuge pure ; t 
The sight of saints saves man from sin. 

78 

The Lord saved Sri-Gupta from spite and crime 
And shewed how mercy conquers ev’n a foe, 
And thus he taught Forgiveness’ rule sublime, 
To free his followers from the world and woe. 


* Living beings are bom as inanimate things by the law of 
isTtzrwa and vice versa. 

t Buddha^ Dharma and Sangha, Vide st, 73 above. 
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COMPLETE IN 3 PARTS. 

BY 

N O B I N CHANDRA DAS, M* A* 

OF THE BENGAL PBOYINCTAL SEEVICE* 

Opinions of Eminent Persons. 

R. T. Griffith, Esq., M.A., 0 J.E., translator of Ramajana, Rig 
and Sara Vedas, late Principal of the Benares College, writes: — 

“ I am sure that your work will foe welcomed by all wfoo read it 
as a most valuable addition to Bengali poetic literatures^ 

Kotagiri, ATZ^ren, 2 1- 1-95. 

Tfoe Hon’ble Gooroo Das Banerjee, Judge of Higfo CouH, observ- 
ed: — I find that the translation is as faithful to the original 

as it is elegant and mellifluous.” — OalmiUa^ 17th January, 1895. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.S., O.I.E., writes : — recognm- 
ed with pleasure tfoe beauty of your style and tfoe success of your 
undertaking. Your style is not only graceful and poetic but at 
tfoe same time simple and easy, and herein lies tfoe great merit of 

your performance I hope your translations will be considered 

standard works.” 



Professor Krishna Kamal Bhattacharje, writes : — I fully agree 
with the very favourable and eulogistic criticism that has &en 
Justly and deservedly elicited by your translation in every quarter. 
Your attempt to exhibit Kali Das in the garb of Bengali verse does 
credit to you, and must be pronounced successful. Translations 
in Bengali verse are generally unreadable : they are either unfaith* 
ful or crabbed in language. You have steered clear of both the 
dangers and have presented to the Bengali literature an excellent 
book of verse — of good, choice, readable and pleasing verse. This 
is a feat worthy of praise.’’ — 13^^ April, 1895. 

The Hoii’ble Dr. Rash Behary G-hose, Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, remarked : — “ The translation has been well done and I 
have no hesitation in saying that you have rendered permanent 
service to the cause of Bengali literature.” — 21tli May, 1892. 

Mr. Satyendra Kath Tagore, C.S., J udge of Sholapur, Bombay, 
observed : — Tlie translation is excellent, the verses are sweet and 
easy, and the sense and beauty of the original are well preserv- 
ed.”— June, 1892. 

Mr. Barada Charan Mitter, M,A., C.S., writes : — It will be a 
permanent addition to Bengali literature. Your rendering is as 
chaste as it; is accurate, and will be very welcome to readers 
ignorant of Sanskrit, but desirous of enjoying the beauties of Kali 

Dasa’s poetry A ja Bilap (canto 8) has really been very well 

rendered. Some of the stanzas are extremely pretty.” 

Babu Eadha Fath Eai, Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division, 

remarked: — “ The language is easy, graceful and ilowung .the 

translator has brought to the task not only a thorough mastery of 
the Bengali tongue but also poetical gifts of a high order ,” — lUh 
June, 1892. 

Babu Akliil Chandra Sen, M.A, B.L., Vakil, Calcutta High 
Court, writes: — ‘‘I was really charmed with the book. It reads 
like an original and the sweet flow of the metre and the splendour 
of language will, I have no doubt, secure it a very Iiigh place in the 
literature of our country.” 

Babu Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, M.A,, Professor of Sanskrit, 
Kxislmagar College, writes : — “ Fobin Babu has presented the 
literary public with a very exquisite translation of Kali Dasa’s 
Raghuvansa. While he has translated the slokas literally into 
Bengali verse, the beauty of the original has been fully preserved. 
The style is simple and elegant. The work may be selected as a 
suitable text-book for those candidates in the P. A. and Entrance 
Examinations who take up Bengali as their second language,” — 
12^^ January, 1895. 

Babu Filkantha Mazumdar, Offg. Principal, Krishnagar Col- 
lege, writes: — “It gives me great pleasure to bear a willing 


testimotty to the success with which your efforts haTe heeii 
crowned. Yours was a most difficult task. All good poets are 
uutrauslatable. But you have achieved au amount of success 
which has agreeably surprised me. Your translatiou is both 
literal and free, and what is more, you have to a great extent 
preserved the spirit of the original/^ 15^72- A^igust^ 1895. 

Babu ISTabin Chandra Sen, author of the ** Battle of Plassej’^ 
“ Kura Kshetra,” &o., writes : — “ The translation s& is superb- 
You have by it laid the whole Bengali non- Sanskrit-knowing 
public, under deep obligation. The translation is so literal and 
at the same time so good, that in places it is nearly as good as the 
original. The imageries and the poetry of that great master of 
Sanskrit poetry have been wonderfully preserved. Indeed, it is 
impossible to speak of the translation too highly, displaying as it 
does, not only the mechanical hand of a translator, but that of a 
poet also.^’ — Oalcutta^ ISth Mag, 1895. 

Opinions op the Press. 

It is an excellent production and I'eflects great credit on the 
author, who has admirably succeeded in maintaining the beauty of 
the original in a true and literal translation of the great work of 
K41i Dasa. The style is at once chaste, easy and graceful. The 
high sense of duty under which King Dilipa was ready to offer him- 
self as a victim to the lion to save the life of Kandini, the divine 
cow, entrusted to his charge by the sage, Basistha, the munificence 
and heroism of Raghu and the civil virtues of Aja, and his love 
and sorrows for his fair consort, Indnmati, whom he lost in the 
very bloom of her youth, depicted in such vivid colours by the in- 
mitiable pen of Kali Dasa, have been faithfully i^eproduced in Ben- 
gali, in the book before us. The 4th canto, describing the conquests 
of Raghu, and the 6th canto, with a charming account of the princes, 
assembled at the Swayammra Sahkd of Indnmati, in the capital of 
Bhoje Raja, though rich in imagery, are full of interest to the read- 
er as giving an idea of the geography and history of the times as 
known to Kali Dasa and his contemporaries. The work, when 
completed, will undoubtedly be a valuable addition to Bengali 
literature/’^ — ‘‘ Tke Statesman,^^ 7th and 22nd June, 1892, 

The translator, while literally rendering the Slokas has 

preserved, as far as can be, tbe beauty of tbe original, and the 
language is easy and elegant.*’— Tke TJngltshmn/^ 2drd Fehruarv, 
1892. 

Kobin Babu’s book is a literal translation in Bengali verse of 
the greatest work of our immortal bard in a style which is at once 
easy, lucid and flowing. It has been freely urged by the anti-Ben- 
gali party that there are very few readable books in the field of 
Bengali literature. Kobin Babu’s book, we are assured, will to a 
certain extent, remove the want It is a source of pleasure to 


find tliat in a translation, which is at once so easy and literal, tbe 

beauty of the original has been so well kept up we strongly draw 

the attention of the Education authorities to the book, which is 
undoubtedly fit to be a text-book in University Examinations/' — 

Amrila Bazar Fatrika^^^ 

“In our review of tbe first part we observed that Nobin Babu had 
a strong command over the Bengali language and possessed poetical 
gifts of a high order. It was qualities such as those w’hicli en- 
abled him in preserving the thought, sentiment and beauty of de- 
scription of the original in his translations in the present or in the 
first part. Indeed, in some respects the second part is an improve- 
ment over the first. ISTobin Babu has inserted fuller notes in part 
second, explaining all the allusions and difficult ideas in the text, 
and has also given extracts from Mr. Griffith's translations in 
cantos xii, xiv and xv, thereby making easier for the ordinary read- 
er, the immortal writings of our greatest Sanski’it bard. The style 
is simple, elegant and fiowing.’'- — “ Avirifa Bazar Patrika,^’ 6th 
A^ril^ 1895. 

A Bengali translation in verse of the first eight cantos of Bagliu 
Tansa, by Babu ISTobin Chandra Das, reflects great credit upon 
the writer...... There is no doubt that he has succeeded to a great 

extent in giving us not only a metrical version of Raghu Vansa, 
but also a fair idea of the thought, sentiment and beauty of de- 
scription that are to bo found in the works of Kali Dasa. The 
book will form an excellent addition to tlie text-books for the high- 
er examinations in Bengali." — 28th Fehruary^ 1892. 

The translation of Raghu Yansa into Bengali verse by Babu 
Kobiii Chandra Das, M.A., of the Subordinate Executive service, is 
a new departure in Bengali literature and one that deserves to be 
encouraged. The translation is ideally well done, and we commend 
it to all lovers of Bengali literature," — “ Indian Naiion^'^ 2bth 
January-^ 1892. 

This is an admirable translation of the great work of Kali Dasa 
and supplies what was hitherto a real want in Bengali literature. 
We are glad to find the author in his attempt to popularise the 
works of the great Sanskrit poet, has not only succeeded in preserv- 
ing the beauty of the original as far as it could be, but has made 
the translation easy and intelligible to the ordinary Bengali reader. 
The language is at once simple, elegant and forcible. We want to 
see the second part of the work published as soon as possible." — The 
“ Indian IlfOTor," 6th Augmty 1892. 

“ The translation is being made with admirable fidelity to the 
original, and in language quite in keeping with its dignity. Babu 
NoMn Chandra Das’s translation, when completed, will take its 
place in the forefront of the vernacular literature of Bengal." — The 

Indian Mirror March 1895. 
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I >a:^fe ^tP® ^1 <^i 

^f5?rl 'srWCR 5rtfe®i^ JrtR jhri? 

wtt i” ^®c*f 5{c=^^3, I 

sfi^pfp^ortsfftf ■Ea?^?s ®^¥t?[ ; 

l^w, 'arwft o^WW ®W!r ®t^ '£r^»f 

=^t?[ f^^Cf 'src;^^ ^>:Sjr?[ i ^«tt5r ^rtsfKI 

®Ktw c^ ^*Wgr 


f^58 srri^i:^ i” I 'S^niae 1 

i;5f vstc^^ 

orl=iT^ ?r'?rt>f§? i ” 

fc/ ?rt¥ — “ 'sit^tf^ 5^1^011 

■srsgr!^ ■sr^^tTf gf «sfTft5)[ 'srW^ s?W- 

<m 5r^c^5[t *RRtTt€ 1 '5ftR 'siKI '®rWf^ 

3I5W ^ou •«tt^ ^fi- 

l” ■4>^ '^\f^, ^^S)S» I 

C'SffHc'sf^r ^csitwi >t?^tft 5r°N^®t«r;t^ 

; — ‘^w 'STt^tiTtg- ‘£1’^ ^ttfJt^^R cwr«f?rl 'srtfsr 
’ta’T Sit'S ^sitsr, «t^1 'STfe <2ft^^ asset 
•sfitf^ '8 ^^1-catfa^ 1 ^tf^wtc^ia 'sr <si% ‘Sfa'W 

'^fac^ 'srt'^fa 1at*ra 'fifata m\ 'srw^ ’?csi3 f^- 

'^t^ ^alc^sf, ap5f®s c^sf 'stal sw^ca '^^faafi® ^fatsr, 
■$#stata sta <ta «tata aal fa®t^ a^fSa, 

^ fac^fca “siasa af^esro sea, '^eaa f^aa 'at^fa 'acaa^ 
?ra «ta #a 'afaaa =¥ra®tai afe'® aa«f ^tate^a i” 

3?twt®1, “Sirt >£lC'£fa, ss-se I 

%[5g5 'srataai; ^a, fa, ^^isr, (Vakil, Mymensing,) fsifa- 
ate^-— " '®rt*tfa at^taa^ a^ 'stata i£ia^ ^a ai aaeaW 
^faatc^a i aatalfitc^fa ■^ar#?t‘i aeia ■§sir ffatca i^a^ 
aaeaa acs? ar^ ®tata ^a'sl af^ i 'at^tata ^atcaa 
c^ta fata ^tfa spia af^ faat^atf? ; 'a^fi 
atf^al ^i^^tca ^si^ta calaf^ ^al atatar ’^a^ta 
aes? i'’ ■iS"^ ‘>as5» I 

“sfHata 'sr^ata ca '3 t 1% a^atc^ ®-r^ aal fa’^- 
cat^a I «lw a^ai^ ^faaa '& cal’it’^r aa^i afaai 'sr?(ata 'af% 
'sr®^ ■g;^i:a^^ atav^i” %tc^a (s^srta a^ai^a 
c^al^)i 



le/° 

Cft? fi^f«fKt- 

Cfsr ; — “^t^tfsT 'i£)^ ’t«fTtlf!ftW >2f^PK 

’ftlWC^ 1 'Sf^^tTf ¥¥5r ¥t*rt¥®l'®8 

^ I 'sr^tcjf '«rt^1%^ '5?;?rf3Tr 

>2ft¥ ¥i-«{¥'S ^<ttCW¥ ^ S{1 1 'Sr^Tt 

5f¥«T ^<ttc(f¥ 1 ¥1^®S ^cm iS’t 

^ '2f»r^¥^¥ ^5W¥ '51¥t*It¥«< 

<¥f¥5t¥^ 1 >3 ^¥tfJT f^i^lfrlsIC^S ‘2f«r¥ 

?Ri:«t ^1 ^55f gfi^l >8 

^t¥*i l” TTtH ^t¥lT5, ‘i'So;^ 1 
5r^ 5^tfw 5r^ 1 

“a[fi'¥ ¥tf^ ^i’Cfr ¥¥¥^C^¥ 'ST^^Tti ¥1^1 ®t¥t¥ 

llfflli ^f?[¥tCf;*( 1 ^1% ^ sfffsi ?[t^3I^t- 

¥^t¥ ¥tr¥¥l f^C'W '3r^¥t¥ 

'sr'^ C^aC¥¥ f^¥¥ I '3?t¥tC¥¥ dEF^ Sst^T, 

^ ¥l^t5f1 ®T¥t¥ t£l^ ’*rtf^ 'SfSl^tW ¥f?6<t 
3^^ l” C^g5¥Tf¥, 1 

ft¥i:¥ C¥ ^«t iW¥ 

'2r«f^¥l S(1 ¥!fl¥l ¥tf^ ^ft ¥l, ’?<t6r 

^1 ¥’3^<Wi:¥ Cff<r?t¥ •sf^Hr if^¥ i” 

“ ¥t¥tRtf*r:f} C^gJ^Tf?, -iVHl I 

“^5rt¥¥l ‘2f¥¥ '5tC‘5t'¥ ’RlCcftPSTl ^fsil >2ll- 

^t¥C^ C¥ ^?Si:¥¥ W¥t¥ fiflTf^, <41 ¥tt¥ 'STt^'S »^5 ^C*! 

^rt f^f¥l <3rtf^ ^ifg < 21 ^ ¥#}¥ 

c^t^tff^ 353r 5?t^ g ^«ri ^t^gl •s;j§ 5¥'5;4 i 

C¥ Wt ’S[5T'^^ =?1^¥ '®{^f tid 

=5f^¥l^ CTtif ^¥ '^t’TtCW ^ 

5rt¥t»[T *£{¥1*1 5TCf, ’r^WtC’T >2t^¥lfi{ ^^Tt- 

Cf¥ l” “¥t¥tC¥tr*r^ <11gH” I 

“■sR^w ’WT%« « 'srtg^^ '®r¥¥ ^ 

¥¥5(^c*f¥ ^ wi '®r?(¥t¥ ^*ilcHa 

ftc»f¥ ^f1W¥ twf^ 1 ” “f^T^,” ^>4^ cwsrtfs, 'iVtiK I 



« «£i^ ^isrufln® 'srtin? i ^rtfsnftcjri wvl 
'SI^TlTf ^ <41?^ C3lt f^f^T 

t%f^ c^iffi, 5[fk Ttf ^c^r 

tt^m 'SK^Jtl 1 ” “f^'s^rft,” ^eRis>a i 
“jffK ^5 3rt'f-'«t^tl c^ ifl^ii:<=i f ?liri 

C'f^ I 7[T^ 

?[tf%1 'sr^^nsf ^?1 ws ^jt^tti i 

^«ttl ^^-a siffjf Ttf 'Sff ^5T s{tt, '®ft*5i:^r? 
f^5- «ii^ csf, <sff^ *fc^ *fw "Sf^tw fH^ta 5(f!^ 

?jf®W « ’Ttf^r^it^ 5rtl I 'srt^TtcTFW 
3?a¥l 

^t«r w i” “ JT°vi?trf»f^,” 8 ^1 f^CJIW, ^vs>^ I 
“‘fl^ 1 'srf^’scsffsn® 

'sr^fTfTf Jf, 

'ii 'srr^^ 1 ” “ Jiw” ^ 1 8 u^ 1 


'srt’t^l ^rcsp? ^*f1 I ” “ <sff fe t ” 

“ <41 vstc^ 3^ ^f3[ 'stcs^^tc^r fs^t^ra i '^rr^f^ =?ts[ 

«i1^ cwf^ratf^, a <sft^srft5Ti:!5i ’T^’f5t5?1%ai 

«ttk=!ra C^ l” C<t1^, I 

’si'^ 1 t^?r 'Sf^r^r 'st’t «rtfjr 

I -sim off^twK '®W '«ttfJT ^?[a 

=s?(f? 1 5r%r 'srf^ ’>sc5ri%^ ww 

mn ?[tf^ ^»Kt¥ w ?['^5^i:»{^ c*f3nt5»fa 

^C3? I iT^^r 

^tf, 'SSf^ ’’X^FPr, >m, % Ttwt^i 

'®W I «rtc=sR 

<41¥, <«, Tt^l <£fF^® 

?tf?r '®r^5lTf <tt^ 



U/o 

1 <£i ii«+ “a^wgr 
< 2 ( 1 : 51 !^^ '8 i£iw, <£i, 

5d ^sf^® 

ar®! 'srt^t^ <2fc^f»f?Fl 

c^^ ^tf?r f^i»i‘ <rt^ ^<t«. 

T?W, <2(f f® ^ mr 

'srfsf^ CTf^ ^rw iti, ^twt '2rt<^ 

“’r^” s>t ^lrs>e i 

^1lsr ; ^e|, 3^^=^® c?rt^ ^f«T 

5[rt¥ '5j®j® Jf^^® ®tc^ -Frl?®, Tt^ft^fl ®t?1 

^1 1 '5Tl[^t^ ^1% 

'srt’riTt l%*f? 4t1®?i1® 5ti«rtf% <t®1 sfl 

'?rtf^'!3 <ii^ 'sr^Ttof? 

5rt^ I ’T^'fs ^rtc^JTir ^it^r'ir ^tsrtsrl ®tTt5 

'src^^l ^tfs^rtc*! Jr«pt1%® fwtci^JT t^^Tc® 

’^53(®t?[ nt'SH srfir 1 ” “3rt«Rl” hw, 1 


>r^^® 3r® 1 


Pandit Ajit ISTath. Nyajratna of Navadwipa, Commentator of 
Natja Parisista Vyakarana,* - writes ; — 



»rR9^s?r m n ” 


Pandit Sitikantha Yackaspati of Navadwipa, mites : — 

’8^?r ff^FI I 

5?^?T?!fq gT3€|fIRl^ 

sR€W^f50«ft ^TWia'irrf^ w t 

\» 

Pandit Siva Narayan Siromaiii, Professoi^Sanskrit College, Cal- 
cutta, writes : — 

“ TTiraii; qii i F^<? t ^r<^ 

tW Hc5t 

*rft?$!T wwrofttTOfw isnfu .^iHciigq i aaiii, sRtrrfxT 

srfiwrT, sr^hrtf^ff 

ms^iRT ^?tr- 

srrarifH I 

«RRfftif 5’st% 'l[o^wreRHmi^ sr fitfii ■sra^ i ftiR 
lTf%|pW*9WW TWWTe|ir<^y4i^fec% f^flT ’gWtl.- 

9!TO%anr faw i ^icfrsRti, !— 



OT'sii-vl'4 ” II ^ \® ^TO r 

Pandit Sivanatli Yackaspati of Krisliuagliai*, Mabaraj all’s To?, 


sr^iScr! 

WfsagT 11 ” 


Pandit AksBaya Oliandra Sinritiratna, Krisliiiaghar Mali^raJak^S' 
spiritual guidCj writes : — 

cnw i 

♦ . 

SRPTW^I 

srft*r TO II 

TO»TRTO 

J5%ik ^ ♦ 

I 



fTOTHsprnr 
f |T ^WTH II ” 



i 5 T^JT 

31 

f33lc55r I sr^’fs 31C3I3 'm^ 

'£ft?r CTf«n 3 t¥ i Jd, 

OT sf^W^r 5 i 3 j^ ^^ 31 , ^t^l 3 5^1 'srtif'fR 

%?t3l 31^*5 1 ^t?t3l ^tC5R sd, ’ft’fS 3lf^I-^'QtC3 
313 tt^ ! «£l^ 'ST^S'lJf €llt ?1 

CT 'snpn ' 5 Tt'®t 53 ^C 3 ST I 3 ^^^ 5 Kfi:^ 


«f5(Rl:c?5 «tt^ I f»lf^ « f# ; ^ 

1%f5c ^fs^is^sT <m% ^t^?r w C3T 

^Trrc^ 1 

5rtfe'«r?[ i 

'5f^^ «t1^ src^T ^tflfiasm 5«tt¥ 

I Tf^l -^Vfs 5(1, c^ 

<tt% ■arc'll 5ixtir, =f tc^rji 

CTil^ ^<11:^^ ^t5lc^5( i 5fffa[ 

'S^ ^Wls^rrif C5f C3S% ^ 1 ^ «£i^lll[ '^Fir 

fifc^ I : 

•:2f«r5( 5r^^t5W lTf^«t, ’S(5ff^‘it3 

^5(5( I cn 5r<a[j ^ ; — 

“ ^<c?r '5tt% c^irsFa 

^Mt«r c^ ^ 

^oir^ irtc-fT, '2fl^*i 
’sif^'il w ^t5(i:^ 5r?t5( I 

^Ij:? ft^? ^*i 

1%'^ C5[^t!3( ?[«r ft*rt5r 5(5C5r, 
cJi '®h1^-(?^t^ citr«r ?[tsn 

I ” 

’TC'Jf, ^[\!m 5(1^ fSfSfJT 35^5tC?5 j 

’^^TO-wr^r W’P'l' ^ *rf’3ii%«® i ’a;s[*fj 

>^15^ Jf3FC5r5 «tftw fiT!:^, 

“ cstii^s ¥n^,. 

5(1 "i(5(^ ^ ?rp ; 

^i:*f f% ’scsft^^ 1%%<r-5i3(ra 

Ifj^s ?[frfe-f?(5^ ? 



V® 



OT CT 

^ ^sc'«ri "^ftsrra ; 

csisr^ 

c?rwr isfsT, s?’^JTt1w '5r^^c?r ! ” 

«K. 

“ *£1^ ftfc^ 3T«t?r, 

■^siT 1%^ ?[t^-FW 1%^11-W, 

^’rsr ^«ll Jf?R:3T 

ft’ftctf I” 

■si^sr srcf, sr^t^ *t^ ^’f'i ^tiil 

?t=r'£r’^ ’®r?5f5rJT i c^r ? — 

Watw ^ ^ ^<-*M^r?r, 

■sriir fTfc^ '^‘ft3TS[ ’sj JT^ 

^iTfS '5|?J®i?5C<t ^5[¥ ! ” 

rfs. 

fiR a# l%ti 

aifgi:'®fe5H, spiaa ^rtaw faaR at^'sf^csriF i 

^t^ta ^ta ®rt1a's?mtsrl ^tt^csf^sr i a^al ft*ii^^s 
?lat cal <ttfa^, aT% l"?a^a wa i cat 

I^W’s^fc^ t:»?a€^a '2ft'i 1acaW i fasrtc^f 

^®raa ■S;< ; — 

“’s^ta ®t‘tft«?t'3-i^a 'Sfatca 
«tla c^ afac®, fafa, aft ^atca, 
cata sfcar ta?| ^ al aa ataa, 
a^ata afacs ^ ataat aaa ?” 

<iiaa «fTfa 3patca ‘«t ^aa^^<i “'sw-fasrr^t” ’®rf% 
I 'sf^atit af%al aca 35a 1% ? 


c^s^i 5^ «1#:^ 

“ ?ti,-c^tw CTftcsr t%^, 

fwt^-f^ir cn 1% ififor ? 
c^t^ ^ot^4 

?[T<?t1 ftiJ® 'STSMW ; 

2?f^5r ■psjpsr iK^t, 

w !” 

^««r ?!ft5f, 3{^5f ^ttfasTt^r ^ \ 

3[W ?l5T^w ^c^rt^rrt^r 

05^ 1 ^f^»f ’ic'ff I <t!:sr 'srtf’ic^ 

5(W c*l1«1 cTff'^t^c'sc^sf I CJT ^<5rt? 
?^5r^c*fi 5ra:tTi»l' 'sr^ I 

^<511 ^5tf?, Ri '^m ^icjrr^tfsf c^W'3 'srtc^ ?— 

C'2(C5I5 mi 5^t’f?[, — 

“f's ic«l: 'iWci, 

m am «t«r fwl I 

m ^ ^ '^5*i 3T^5jj 

«5ft^ I - 

“sre^ ^fsr 5<?r-5[t'®tin:a[ 

‘SjJit^i? cTff^, «tirf»fc® 

Ttfsw f^^-?5r?r 

'sli ^ 5?W ^ cf^*® CTf'«titi:«, ?tWl*^55lir 

'®i^ 5f^ I ^t!:;^ cf^ 

'sr^r^ fw«R-cHt^ •— 



^'«t1 c^ 

ct^-<twt5f1 twi fteT-^<tC5r 1 
Tmc’T^ »R5r-5ii?‘n 

m f’cgci fJTf^, 

f^ST feta's — 

C»fl!:« C5R f ! 

c^'jtt'S c^l^5fl-^t5r c? 

^t^ri-^jf f5t5r?r-^c5r, 

c^Wt'S 'srt^ TfcsT 

c«fif, C5i»r %ft^ 1^’c^c^ crf^ ! 

if^sr 'Si:^f-'5i^ 

cm f ^ — 

‘fl liC'^ ?R«t Cfl, 

^Ifft JfCif 1 

«fl c?5f ar^-^CST 

^rfw w^ 

Clff, w ’S[<^f?3q-5f5T, 

5[1 I ” 

5r^ir®iTfff «2fr^1 51^^ UjJR C*ri*?f^J FtfWH 

Mci ! Tti? ?sft^taf« i ■srl’fil 

^\m t 5rt< 

m '®rr*rai ’ft'Sfc^ i ” “ ” 

’mn-?, ■>«®^ I 



NOTICE. 

INDIAN PANDITS IN THE LAND OP SNOW. 

(A NEW DISCOVERY OF THE WORKS OF ANCIENT INDIANS IN TiBET ' 

AND China.) 

By the distmgtmhed traveller'* 

SAHAT CHANDEA DAS, O.I.E. 

Extract from annual address delivered at tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
its President, the Hon’blo Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.O.S.I. (7th February, 
1894, p. 19). In his ‘ Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow,’ Babn Sarat Chandra 
Das has reprinted in a handy and popular form, several lectures and essays in 
which he has traced the narrative of the efforts of Indian Buddhist Mission- 
aries in China and Tibet.’* 

We read also sometime ago, Babu Sarat Ohanclra’s * Indian Pandits in 
the Land of Snow,’ a book whicli exhibits an amount of labour and faculty for 
antiquarian researches, which has most deservedly raised the author so high 
in the estimation not only of his oto countrymen but of all European nations 
as well. May Heaven protect him to add further g'lory to the country ! — 
Amrita Bamr Bairika*' {ZXst January 

Price^ Re. 1 . 

^ I 

vPr, m, <£1, % i 

<£i^ C3Srt?r« 

'stnt^rts ^fi¥Tf^c9R, sRcsitc® 

"Sfiir ^t*h “ ^W*i’ 

>4^ 1^1 ^ 

»t1w <tt'8¥i ^rt¥, t^t?[ 51CW 

^1 I” 1 ( s> ) 

LEGENDS AND AIIRACLES OF BUDDHA, SAKYA SIHHA. 

PAET I, 

TEANSLzlTED IKTO ENGLISH YEESE FEOM 

ESHEMENDEA’S AVADA'H KALPA-LATA'. 

By Kobin Chandra Das, m.a. b.l. Pricey 8 annas . 

A Note on the Geography of Vdlmiki-Rdmdyana. 

By the same author. Price, 8 annas. 

be bad- of K. LAHIBI & Co-i 54 Comege Steeet. 

v'ir /‘‘And at 86 / 2 , Jawi Bazar Street, Calcutta, 



